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THE  BROTHERS  FOULIS  AND  EARLY 
GLASGOW  PRINTING.^ 


OUND  Glasgow  printing  there  is  no  sort  of  romance  or  mystery, 


Xn  no  glamour  of  antiquity.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  when  it 
began.  It  is  but  of  yesterday,  just  250  years  old,  and  its  whole 
course  lies  open  to  the  most  casual  inspection.  Given  a  collection 
of  the  books,  like  several  which  exist  in  Glasgow,  and  the  chronology 
presents  hardly  any  difficulties.  There  is  no  question  as  to  which 
of  several  books,  without  date  and  printer's  name,  comes  first ;  as  to 
whether,  of  some  early  very  scarce  volume,  there  are  more  copies  on 
vellum  than  on  paper ;  none  about  the  unknown  user  of  some 
specially  shaped  letter,  or  peculiar  fount  of  type ;  all  such  delicacies 
as  delight  the  epicurean  bibliographer  are  conspicuously  absent,  and 
the  early  Glasgow  books  have  their  dates  unmistakably  on  their 
title-pages — like  Bardolph,  they  bear  the  lantern  in  the  poop.  As 
for  the  books  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  any  one  of  them 
and  say,  as  one  does  of  a  first  German,  or  Italian,  or  French  book, 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  On  the  contrary  they  are  plain, 
even  to  ugliness,  and  in  that  respect  are  identical  with  those  printed 
elsewhere  at  the  same  period  of  time.    George  Anderson,  the  first 

^  Read  before  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Glasgow 
Meeting,  September  5,  1888. 

The  following  notes  were  thrown  together  at  the  request  of  the  Local 
Reception  Committee,  who  thought  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  the  place  where  the  brothers  Foulis  printed,  the  work  they 
executed  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  As  an  introduction,  some- 
thing had  to  be  said  about  Glasgow  printing  in  general,  but  the  paper  is 
not  a  history,  and  was  meant  merely  to  excite  the  interest  of  those  who 
had  not  had  previously  any  occasion  to  concern  themselves  with  it,  and 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  comment  upon  the  Glasgow  books  shown  at  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  this  paper  was  read.  For  the 
early  history  of  Glasgow  printing,  I  am  indebted  to  Macvean's  sketch, 
quoted  below  ;  for  the  Foulises  to  Duncan's  Notices  a?id  Docu7?te?ifs 
illustrative  of  the  Literary  History  of  Glasgow^  printed  for  the  Maitland 
Club,  Glasgow,  1831,  reprinted,  Glasgow,  1886,  with  additions  ;  and 
for  recent  information  to  Mr,  Mason's  work  on  the  Libraries  of  Glasgow 
1885.  To  these  I  have  been  able  to  add  hardly  anything,  and  I  have  left 
untold  a  great  deal  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  their  pages. 
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printer,  could  not  have  done  worse  if  he  had  followed  the  patterns 
set  him  by  London  or  Oxford  of  the  same  year.  Printing,  in  the 
two  centuries  following  its  discovery,  steadily  deteriorated,  till  in  the 
seventeenth  century  are  to  be  got  the  very  ugliest  and  most  debased 
specimens  of  paper  and  type.  Unfortunately  for  Glasgow,  the  art 
was  introduced  into  it  while  it  was  still  sinking. 

2.  The  earliest  book  upon  which  the  name  of  Glasgow  appears  is 
a  tiny  anonymous  pamphlet  with  the  following  title  : 

TRVE  I  CHRISTIAN  |  LOVE  ;  |  To  bee  sung  with  any  of 
the  I  common  tunes  of  the  \  Psalmes.  |  Col.  3.  16.  |  Let  the 
word  of  CHRIST  dwell  in  you  rich-  \  ly  in  all  wisdo?)ie ; 
teaching  and  admonish-  \  ing  one  another,  in  Psabnes  and 
Hy  mines  \  and  spiritual  I  songs,  singing  with  a  grace  \  in  your 
hearts  to  the  lord.  \  Printed  by  /.  W.  for  lohn  Wilson  \  and 
are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop  |  in  GLASGO  W.  1634.  | 
This  is  a  small  8vo,  not  paged,  but  with  signatures  A,  B,  in  all  16 
leaves.    It  is  a  long  hymn  or  sacred  poem  of  107  8-line  stanzas,  and 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  David  Dickson,  of  Irvine,  who  was  afterwards 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
It  was  printed  again  in  1649         17°^?  was  appended  to 

another  work  by  the  same  author,  printed  at  Glasgow  in  1772, 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

3.  This  first  edition,  however,  was  not  printed  at  Glasgow,  as  would 
almost  appear,  but  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  initials  in  the  imprint  on 
the  title  are  those  of  John  Wreittoun,  who  was  a  well  known  printer 
of  the  time.  Internal  evidence  also  confirms  this.  In  the  True 
Christian  Love  there  is  one  of  those  florid  ornaments  which  the  old 
printers  used  to  put  at  the  top  of  a  page,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a 
main  division  of  a  book,  or  at  any  place  where  a  blank  space  was  to 
be  avoided,  and  at  the  end  of  the  poem  there  is  a  very  rude  wood- 
cut of  a  pelican,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  device.  Now  the  very 
same  florid  ornament  and  the  very  same  pelican  with  the  words : 
"  Rex  Pater  Patriae,  Instar  Pelicani  liberos  suos  fovere  debet"  appear 
in  another  exceedingly  rare  book,  which  in  a  way  belongs  to  Glasgow, 
but  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  John  Wreittoun  : 

Ad  Carolum  Magnas  Britannia  ...  Regem,  ...  Oratio  Pane- 
gyrica,  habita  a  Zacharia  Bodio  Glasguensis  Ecclesi^  Pastore 
...  in  Regia  portion  Coenobij  sanctae  Crucis,  17  die  lunij  1633. 
pridie  illius  diei  quo  sacrum  Regis  caput  cinxit  aureum 
Scotise  Diadema. 

Regis  ipsius  jussu  praelo  commissa. 

Edinbvrgi,  Excudebat  lohannes  Wreittoun.  1633. 
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It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  this  oration  of  the  Rev.  Zachary  Boyd 
should  be  printed  in  Edinburgh,  seeing  that  it  was  delivered  at 
Holyrood,  but  it  unexpectedly  throws  light  upon  a  rather  obscure 
matter  connected  with  his  most  famous  work :  The  Last  Baitell  of 
the  Soule  in  Death.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  this 
book  would  have  been  printed  in  Glasgow  had  there  been  a  press  in 
the  city,  and  Boyd  must  have  felt  the  want  of  one,  and  the  trouble 
connected  with  sending  constantly  to  Edinburgh.  The  Last  Battell 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1628,  by  the  heirs  of  Andrew  Hart, 
and  then  it  was  re-issued,  split  into  two  volumes,  with  the  single 
1628  title  cancelled,  and  a  new  title  prefixed  to  each  division,  dated 
1629.  One  or  two  copies  have  two  extra  leaves,  containing  Latin 
verses  addressed  to  Charles  I.  These  leaves  do  not  belong  properly 
to  the  work  at  all,  and  are  quite  different  from  the  rest  of  the  book  ; 
they  contain  the  pelican  already  mentioned,  with  the  quotation 
Similis  sum  Pelicano  deserii,  and  though  the  fount  of  type  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  two  preceding  books,  from  their  general  style  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  these  leaves  were  printed  by  John  Wreit- 
toun,  possibly  about  the  same  time,  and  were  inserted  in  a  few  copies 
for  some  reason  which  does  not  now  appear. 

4.  It  seems  to  me  quite  remarkable  that  Glasgow,  containing  as  it 
did  a  University  with  men  of  great  literary  activity,  with  such  a  man 
as  Zachary  Boyd  as  well,  should  have  been  content  to  remain  with- 
out a  printing  press  for  130  years  after  the  art  had  been  introduced 
into  Scotland,  that  both  St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen  had  been 
notable  for  the  books  produced  in  them  before  Glasgow  made  any 
attempt  at  printing  at  all,  and  that,  when  a  press  was  at  last  set  up 
here,  it  seems  to  have  been  for  a  special  purpose,  and  not  because 
there  was  such  an  amount  of  work  generally  to  be  done  as  to  attract 
a  printer  to  settle  in  the  place. 

5.  When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  Glasgow  (1638)  to  discuss 
the  religious  question  that  kept  harassing  the  people  of  all  ranks, 
George  Anderson,  the  Edinburgh  printer,  came  to  Glasgow,  and 
brought  a  printing  press  with  him.  The  first  thing  he  was  called 
upon  to  do  was  to  print  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Assembly  had 
arrived.  This  is  the  first  piece  of  printing  ever  done  in  the  city. 
Its  title  is  as  follows  : — 

The  I  Protestation  |  Of  The  Generall  |  Assemblie  Of  The  | 
Church  of  Scotland,  And  Of  |  The  Noblemen,  Barons,  |  Gentle- 
men, Borrowes,  Mi-  |  nisters  And  Commons ;  |  Subscribers  of  the 
Covenant,  lately  |  renewed,  made  in  the  high  Kirk,  and  at  the  | 
Mercate  Crosse  of  Glasgow,  the  28,  and  29.  |  of  November  1638.  | 
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Printed  at  Glasgow  by  George  Anderson,  |  in  the  Yeare 

of  Grace,  1638.  | 
It  forms  a  small  4to  pamphlet,  signatures  A,  B,  and  it  has  a  curious 
woodcut  vignette  on  the  title-page.  As  might  be  anticipated  from 
its  small  size  rendering  its  destruction  easy,  it  is  very  rare,  but, 
notwithstanding,  several  copies  of  it  are  extant,  and  it  is,  naturally, 
much  in  demand  among  Glasgow  collectors.  One  is  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  another  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  others  in  private  hands.  Usually  it  is  found  separate,  but  in 
the  Abbotsford  Library  it  forms  one  of  a  set  of  pamphlets  and  pro- 
clamations all  on  the  same  subject.  Collections  of  these  pamphlets 
seem  to  have  been  formed  and  issued  in  volumes,  for  I  have  seen 
another  set  almost  identical  with  that  at  Abbotsford,  also  containing 
the  Glasgow  Protestation.  About  the  pamphlet  itself  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  attract.  It  is  a  commonplace  production  of  the  century, 
and  if  we  did  not  know  its  history  and  its  rarity  it  would  be  passed 
by  without  any  consideration. 

6.  After  making  a  start  in  Glasgow,  Anderson  printed  a  number  of 
curious  books.  A  list  of  these  was  drawn  up  sixty  years  ago  by 
Macvean,  a  second-hand  bookseller  of  Glasgow,  in  an  appendix  to 
his  edition  of  M'Ure's  history.  It  includes  seven  works  by  Zachary 
Boyd,  two  by  the  Rev.  David  Dickson,  and,  which  is  most  unex- 
pected, a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Vocabulary,  by  Rev.  John  Row, 
a  clergyman  in  Aberdeen.  This  book  was  printed  in  1644,  and  was 
the  first  Hebrew  grammar  and  Hebrew  book  printed  in  Glasgow, 
and  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  books  on  the  language  printed 
in  Scotland. 

7.  Anderson  died  about  1648,  for  books  were  printed  in  Edinburgh 
during  1649-165  2  by  his  heirs,  and  his  son  Andrew  went  on  during 
1654-55.  In  1658  Andrew  resumed  printing  in  Glasgow,  so  that 
there  is  a  gap  of  ten  years  in  the  history  of  the  art.  At  all  events, 
no  book  belonging  to  these  years  is  recorded.  In  1658  appeared  the 
curious  book  on  Sympathy  and  Antipathy,  by  Dr.  Sylvester  Rattray, 
of  which  I  gave  a  short  account  in  a  paper  on  books  about  the 
Powder  of  Sympathy,  the  Weapon  Salve  and  similar  subjects,  read 
to  the  -Archaeological  Society  of  Glasgow  in  March  last,  and  in  the 
following  years  a  couple  of  books  in  Gaelic  and  two  in  English. 

8.  Andrew  Anderson  was  succeeded,  in  1661,  by  Robert  Sanders, 
who  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  the  early  Glasgow 
printers,  inasmuch  as  he  exercised  his  art  for  at  least  thirty  years, 
and  must  have  produced  during  that  time  a  very  large  amount  of 
literature.    No  catalogue  professing  to  represent  even  a  fraction  of 
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the  books  he  printed  has  ever  been  made,  and  probably  very  many 
of  his  books  are  no  longer  in  existence.  Macvean  enumerates 
twenty-nine  pieces,  but  that  can  be  but  a  drop  from  the  buckets  of 
ink  that  he  must  have  consumed.  From  what  I  have  myself  ob- 
served, from  those  in  the  Euing  collection  and  in  the  Mitchell 
Library,  and  especially  from  the  gatherings  of  keen  Glasgow  collec- 
tors, I  have  little  doubt  that  that  number  could  be  largely  increased. 
Of  those  mentioned  by  Macvean,  one  is  familiar  with  the  black 
letter  editions  of  Barbour's  Bruce^  1672,  Blind  Harry's  Wallace^  1665, 
and  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Poems,  1683.  One  of  the  books  omitted 
by  Macvean  is  A  Vindication  of  the  Anthorify,  Constitution,  and 
Laws  of  the  Church  a7id  State  of  Scotland^  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  written 
when  he  was  Professor  of  Theology  in  Glasgow.  It  was  printed  in 
a  small  8vo  volume,  "  by  Robert  Sanders,  Printer  to  the  City,  and 
LTniversity,"  in  1673.  A  much  rarer  tract  is  entitled:  "  77z^  Foot 
out  of  the  Snare.  Or,  a  Restoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  i?ito 
their  Place, . . .  Being  a  Brief  Declaration  of  his  e7ttrance  into  that 
Sect,  Called  (bythe?iameof)  Quakers....  By  me  John  Toldcrvy,... 
Printed  at  Lo7idon,  and  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  by  Robert  Sanders, 
Printer  to  the  City,        University,  6^  are  to  be  Sold  in  his  shop, 

1679-" 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  however,  of  Sanders'  publications  is  a 
black  letter  New  Testament,  printed  in  the  year  1666.  The  only 
known  copy  which  remains  is  now  in  the  remarkable  collection  of 
Bibles,  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  W.  Euing.  In  the  same 
collection  are  other  Testaments  of  dates  1670  and  1691,  also  by 
Sanders.  These  are  the  earUest  portions  of  the  Scriptures  printed 
in  Glasgow.^ 

9.  Sanders  died,  it  is  supposed,  in  1696,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  also  called  Robert,  who  distinguished  himself  sometimes  by  the 
epithet  "  of  Auldhouse,"  a  property  which  he  purchased  from  PoUok. 
He  began  to  print  in  1697,  and  continued  till  1727.  Duncan  has 
said  that  his  early  works  were  fairly  done,  but  the  later  ones  were 
paltry.    According  to  my  observation  this  is  correct. 

Thus  in  1699,  was  published  a  Darien  tract,  a  Letter  from  the  Com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the.  .  . 
Scots  Colony  of  Caledonia  in  America.  This  is  a  4to  pamphlet  of 
respectable  appearance,  but  such  treatises  as  Thomas  Taylor's  Jacob 


*  See  Notice  of  the  Euing  Collection  of  Bibles,  by  James  Lymburn,  in 
The  Glasgow  University  Library,  by  Professor  W.  P.  Dickson,  Glasgow, 
1888,  p.  78. 
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Wrestling,  1701;  The  Stubborn  Wtfes  Warning-piece,  1700,  a 
leaflet;  Gesta  Romanorum^  1713;  The  Rev.  James  Durham's 
Blessedness  of  the  Death.    .    .  ;  ThomasYmcenVs  ^xjflicatory 

Catechism,  17 19;  are  notable  revelations  of  the  kind  of  literature 
which  was  most  in  request,  and  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
books  with  which  people  were  content.  These  are  all  little  volumes 
in  i6mo,  printed  on  poor  paper  in  the  most  unattractive  style.  Only 
the  most  intense  religious  enthusiasm  could  have  induced  perusal  or 
study  of  such  repulsive  and  badly  printed  volumes. 

10.  As  to  the  productions  in  general  of  the  Sanders  Press,  there  is 
not  much  to  say.  The  books  issued  were  for  reading,  for  circulation 
among  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  themes  were 
mainly  religious,  with  a  sprinkling  of  popular  poetry  and  romance ; 
and  the  books  were  read,  and  read  again,  till  they  were  read  out  of 
existence.  The  books  of  these  printers,  which  I  have  seen,  are 
mostly  dingy  little  volumes,  cheaply,  almost  shabbily  got  up,  bound 
in  old  brown  sheep-skin,  smoked  black,  and  soiled,  often  frayed  at 
the  edges  and  corners,  and  imperfect  at  the  beginning  or  end,  or 
both,  of  anywhere  if  a  thread  of  the  stitching  has  given  way.  But 
the  printers  knew  what  their  customers  liked  and  what  they  were  able 
and  willing  to  buy ;  people  engaged  in  a  toilsome  daily  struggle  for 
existence,  farmers  and  their  hinds,  tradesmen  and  their  apprentices, 
had  no  time,  or  money,  or  inclination  for  sumptuous  books,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  possible  belief  that  if  anything  were  beautiful  and 
attractive  it  savoured  more  or  less  of  the  satanic.  If  they  cared  to 
read  at  all  they  were  more  anxious  about  the  truth  and  sound 
doctrine  of  what  they  read,  than  about  the  appearance  of  the  book 
that  contained  it.  They  were  content  with  anything  cheap  and 
handy ;  and  because  it  was  cheap  they  did  not  trouble  themselves 
much  what  sort  of  usage  the  book  got.  It  was  picked  up  in  the 
intervals  of  work,  or  it  was  pondered  or  slept  over  when  the  day's 
work  was  done,  or  it  was  read  and  the  leaves  turned  over  with  hard 
thumbs  and  fingers,  not  always  clean,  sometimes  wet,  without  care 
whether  the  book  would  last  or  not.  If  it  did  survive  it  was  almost 
sure  to  grow  imperfect,  or  it  got  so  bad  that  it  was  not  worth 
preserving.  And  now  the  books  which  served  to  instruct,  and 
perhaps  comfort  or  amuse  some  reader,  careless  and  indifferent  as 
to  their  fate,  have  become  the  treasures,  carefully  chosen  and  pre- 
served, of  some  wealthy  bibliophile. 

11.  To  Sanders  succeeds  a  long  hne  of  printers.  I  cannot  say 
that  they  are  interesting  in  themselves,  or  in  the  works  they  pro- 
duced.   Their  names  and  approximate  dates  are  given  in  a  table 
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by  Mr.  ]\lason^  and  it  will  be  better  than  much  description  simply 
to  reprint  it.  This  list  I  have  not  attempted  to  supplement,  nor  do 
I  personally  know  more  than  a  solitary  specimen  here  and  there  of 
some  of  these  printers.  The  Hugh  Brown,  who  printed  in  17 13, 
got  into  trouble  by  producing  a  pamphlet,  called  The  Jacobite  Curse, 
and  assuming  the  title  of  printer  to  the  University.  It  was  distinctly 
stated  that  he  never  was  printer  to  the  University,  and  that  he  was 
only  employed  by  Donald  Govan,  who  had  a  press  within  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who  ultimately  was  appointed  its  printer. 

12.  James  and  William  Duncan,  who  follow,  deserve  special  men- 
tion. James  Duncan,  according  to  Macvean,  is  described  as  a  "  letter 
founder  in  Glasgow,"  in  17 18,  and  he  adds  that  the  types  he  used 
are  evidently  of  his  own  making,  being  rudely  cut  and  badly  propor- 
tioned. Duncan,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  type 
founder  in  Glasgow,  though  he  had  been  preceded  in  the  art,  so  far 
as  Scotland  is  concerned,  by  Rae.    Watson's  account  is  that  "  in 


^  Public  and  Private  Libraries  of  Glasgow^  Glasgow,  1885,  p.  148 
list  gives  the  date  of  the  earliest  work  of  each  printer  contained 
Mitchell  Library.  Sixty-two  printers  are  contained  in  the  list. 
Anderson,  George 
Anderson,  Andrew 
Sanders,  Robert 
Hepburn,  Andrew 
Sanders,  Robert  (2nd) 
M'Lean,  Archibald 
Brown,  Hugh 
Govan,  Donald 
Duncan,  J.  &  W. 
Crawford,  Thomas 
Duncan,  William 
Glasgow  College  (no  name^ 
Carmichael,  Alex. 
Stalker,  Andrew 
Carmichael  &:  Millar 
Millar  (Alex.) 
Robertson,  John 
Robertson  &  M'Lean 
Urie,  R.  &  Co. 
Paton,  George 
Foulis,  R.  &  A. 
Duncan,  David 
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lyii  Mr.  Peter  Rae,  a  presbyterian  minister,  set  up  a  small  house 
at  Kirkbride,  near  Dumfries,  which  he  continues  going.  He  is  an 
ingenious  man,  having  made  a  press  for  his  own  use,  and  is  making 
some  advances  (17 13)  toward  the  founding  of  letters."  Books  with 
the  Kirkbride  imprint  are  rare.  I  have  seen  only  two ;  and  the 
printer's  name  is  Robert  Rae,  not  Peter.  One  is  :  Topica  Sacra : 
Spiritual  Logick :  .  .  .  by  Thomas  Harrison.  .  .  .  Kirkbride,  Printed 
by  Robert  Rae,  MDCCXII.  This  is  a  small  8vo  of  some  preten- 
sions, for  the  title  page  is  printed  in  black  and  red.  The  other  is  : 
The  Oath  of  Abjuration  No  Ground  of  Separation.  .  .  .  Kirkbride, 
Printed  by  Robert  Rae,  17 13. 

For  a  few  years  the  two  Duncans  were  in  company,  and  one  of 
their  books  which  I  have  noticed  is  the  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt  and  neighbouring  nations,  written  in  Latin,  by  William 
Jameson,  who  lectured  on  history  in  the  University.  This  work  is 
creditably  printed,  with  a  title  page  in  black  and  red,  and  contains 
numerous  Greek  quotations,  and  occasional  Hebrew  phrases  as  well, 
•  showing  that,  even  then,  printing  in  the  ancient  languages  could  be 
well  executed  in  the  city. 

13.  After  1720  the  Duncans  separated.  James  Duncan  printed  a 
good  deal,  one  of  the  first  books  he  produced  being  an  introduc- 
tion to  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar.  But  the  great  claim  James 
Duncan  has  to  remembrance  is  his  having  produced  the  book  which 
is  most  prized  by  Glasgow  collectors,  and  about  the  size  and  condi- 
tion of  which  there  is  nearly  as  much  jealousy  and  rivalry  as  about  a 
choice  Elzevir.  The  book  I  refer  to  is  the  first  edition  of  the  first 
history  of  Glasgow.  It  is  entitled :  "  ^4  View  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow :  or,  an  Account  of  its  Origin,  Rise  and  Progress,  with  a  i7iore 

particular  Description  thereof  than  has   hitherto  been  known  

By  John  AP  Ure  alias  Campbel,  Clerk  to  the  Registration  of  Seisins, 
and  other  Evidents  for  the  District  of  Glasgow.  Glasgow:  Printed 
by  James  Duncan  Printer  to  the  City,  and  are  sold  at  his  Shop,  7iear 
Gibsoris-Wynd,  in  the  Salt- Market  Street,  MDCCXXXVi:' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  its  excellent  merit  as  a  history, 
and,  as  it  is  well  called,  a  view  of  the  city.  But  as  a  book  it  is  a  poor 
one,  with  no  beauty  of  typography,  printed. on  coarse  yellow  paper. 
Having  been  a  popular  book,  however,  it  was  much  read,  and  copies 
were  gradually  consumed,  so  that  the  difficulty  now  is  to  meet  with 
one  in  satisfactory  condition,  clean,  not  cut  down,  and  containing  all 
the  illustrations  :  these  are — a  portrait  of  the  author,  a  plate  of  the 
city  arms,  and  two  views  of  the  city,  reproduced  from  Slezer. 
These  are  sometimes  wanting,  the  old  owners  of  the  book  having 
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taken  them  out  to  frame  them  for  hanging  on  their  walls.  It  is 
quite  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Glasgow  bibliophile  has  excellent 
sport  in  running  down  and  securing  "  one  of  the  tallest,  cleanest, 
and  best  copies  known"  of  this  really  rare  book.  M'Ure's  history 
was  reprinted  in  Glasgow  for  D.  Macvean  in  1830.  It  is  a  hand- 
somely got  up  book,  with  the  author's  portrait  reproduced,  and  with 
a  number  of  additional  views  of  the  city.  Macvean  acted  as  editor, 
and  added  supplemental  matter,  and  in  special  the  sketch  of  Glasgow 
printing  to  which  every  one  who  engages  in  this  subject  is  bound  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness.  It  will  form  the  foundation  of  what- 
ever may  hereafter  be  done  for  Glasgow  bibHography. 

14.  Of  William  Duncan's  printing  may  be  mentioned  a  history  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  in  a  duodecimo  volume  printed  in  1722,  and 
a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Clyde  entitled  G/otta,  printed  in  1721.  The 
author  was  a  student,  James  Arbuckle,  by  name,  who  seems  to  have 
done  everything  but  study.  He  wrote  another  poem  entitled  Snuff, 
printed  by  James  Duncan,  and  came  to  loggerheads  with  the  College 
Faculty  about  the  performance  of  the  play  called  '  Tamerlane.'  The 
prologue  was  written  by  Arbuckle,  and  the  epilogue  by  a  Mr.  Griffith. 
The  prologue  was  viewed  as  an  attack  upon  the  Faculty,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  feeling  excited  and  Arbuckle  wrote  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair  as  seen  from  his  point  of  view,  in  a  small  volume,  printed 
at  Dublin,  in  1722.1  Under  the  name  of  Hibernicus,  he  also  wrote 
a  series  of  letters  afterwards  to  a  Dublin  newspaper,  which  were 
reprinted  in  two  8vo  volumes.  The  Prologue  and  Epilog^ie  to  Tamer- 
iajie  was  printed  by  William  Duncan,  in  1721.  It  is  a  small  4to 
pamphlet  of  8  leaves. 

15.  Just  one  hundred  years  after  the  printing  of  the  "Protesta- 
tion," the  art  in  Glasgow  underwent  a  very  marked  improvement.  It 
was  taken  up  by  Robert  Urie,  who  in  the  year  1740  had  an  office  in 
Gallowgate,  where  he  produced  books  which  were  sold  by  Robert 
Foulis.  Subsequently  the  Foulises  set  up  as  printers  also,  and  by 
the  beauty  of  the  printing,  choice  of  authors  and  accuracy  of  text, 
converted  the  local  press  of  what  was  but  a  small  town  into  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  time,  so  famous  that  the  books  are  every- 
where known  and  esteemed,  on  the  continent  no  less  than  at  home. 

In  1 741,  Urie  printed  the  Glasgow  Journal  for  Andrew  Stalker,  a 
newspaper  which  had  been  begun  by  that  bookseller.  The  first 
newspaper  of  all  dates  from  17 15.  It  was  sold  at  the  Printing  House 
in  Glasgow  College,  and  was  therefore  probably  printed  by  Govan. 


'  See  The  Old  College;  Glasgou  University  Album  for  1869,  p.  335. 
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It  was  at  first  called  the  Glasgow  Courant,  afterwards  the  name 
was  changed  to  "The  West  Country  Intelligence."  Sixty-seven 
numbers  of  this  very  rare  newspaper  are  preserved  in  the  University 
Library.  A  very  good  specimen  of  Urie's  work  is  the  1742  Terence, 
printed  for  R.  Foulis,  which  was  sold  in  Edinburgh  by  Hamilton  and 
Balfour.  It  is  a  nice  book,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with 
the  Terence  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1758  by  Hamilton,  Balfour  and 
Neill.  Urie  continued  printing  down  to  his  death  in  177 1,  so  that 
he  was  contemporary  with  the  Foulises. 

16.  Robert  Foulis  was  the  eldest  son  of  Andrew  FauUs  and  Marion 
Patterson,  and  was  born  at  Glasgow,  April  20,  1707  ;  his  brother, 
Andrew,  was  not  born  till  Nov.  23,  1712.  Robert  was  apprenticed 
to  a  barber,  but  his  literary  taste  and  ability  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson,  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  who 
advised  him  to  become  a  bookseller  and  printer.  He  attended 
classes  in  the  University,  but  not  so  systematically  as  his  brother, 
who  intended  to  enter  the  Church.  Nothing  definite  is  heard  of 
them  till  1738,  when  they  went  to  Oxford  and  to  the  continent, 
repeating  the  visit  to  France  in  the  following  year.  They  profited  in 
every  way  by  their  travels,  they  studied  men  and  things,  observed 
literature  and  art  attentively,  and  made  purchases  of  books,  the  best 
editions  and  copies  to  be  had,  which  they  sold  at  a  profit  in  London 
on  their  return. 

In  1 741,  Robert  Foulis  began  bookselling  in  Glasgow,  the  books 
being  printed  for  him  by  Urie.  But  this  was  only  for  a  short  time, 
for,  after  careful  study  of  the  foreign  styles,  he  fixed  upon  a  fount  of 
types  which  were  cut  for  him  by  Wilson  and  Baine,  and  he  himself 
also  studied  the  art  of  printing  for  a  while.  In  the  correcting  for 
the  press  he  was  assisted  by  George  Ross,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
and  James  Moor,  Professor  of  Greek;  and  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,^ 
who  had  begun  type-founding  in  Camlachie,  was  an  intimate  friend. 

Altogether,  Foulis  made  a  capital  beginning  and  in  1743  he  was 
appointed  printer  to  the  University.  This  same  year  he  again 
visited  France,  looking  out  for  books  and  manuscripts,  partly  for  sale 
and  partly  for  editorial  purposes,  and  some  years  later,  in  1751,  he 
visited  Holland  on  a  similar  errand.  From  papers  which  remain,  it 
is  evident  that  the  book  purchases  were  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale, 
and  included  not  only  current  literature,  but  early  printed  books, 
even  block  books,  fine  and  rare  copies,  and  books  of  bibliographical 
interest,  for  which  large  prices  were  given,  at  a  time  when  one  should 


For  a  notice  of  him  see  Trans.  R.  S.  Edin.  vol.  x.  pp.  279-297. 
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have  hardly  expected  that  there  would  be  any  demand  for  them  in 
this  countr}'.  Foulis's  first  books,  in  1741,  were  of  the  religious 
character  then  in  vogue,  but  soon  after  he  began  to  print  Latin 
classics,  and  in  1744  the  immaculate  Horace  was  produced. 

17.  All  this  time,  from  1738-9,  the  idea  of  a  Fine  Art  Academy  had 
been  simmering  in  Robert  Foulis's  mind,  which  he  succeeded  at  last 
in  establishing.  In  his  foreign  travels  he  had  seen  how  art  was  taught, 
cultivated,  fostered,  and  he  was  strongly  convinced  that  a  school 
ought  to  exist  in  this  country.  The  institution  he  founded  included 
instruction  and  practice  in  painting,  engraving,  modelling  and 
drawing,  and  for  this  work  he  had  the  use  of  the  Faculty  Hall  and 
several  rooms  in  the  old  College ;  and  drawings  are  still  extant  of 
the  Academy,  and  of  the  ever-famous  exhibition  of  paintings  which 
was  held — sub  Jove  frigido — in  the  inner  quadrangle  of  the  old 
College  in  the  High  Street.  The  Academy,  however,  did  not  prove 
a  success ;  and  if  its  founder  had  but  taken  advice  and  stuck  to  his 
printing,  in  which  he  was  without  a  rival,  or  if  he  had  but  observed 
the  signs  of  the  times,  he  would  not  have  persevered  in  a  scheme 
which  all  but  ruined  him.  The  idea  was  unquestionably  a  good  one, 
and  the  subsequent  foundation  of  Academies  and  Schools  of  Art 
proves  that  Foulis  was  right ;  but  where  he  went  wrong  was  in  trying 
to  carry  it  out  in  a  small  provincial  town  as  Glasgow  then  was,  for, 
although  Glasgow  has  grown  very  much  in  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  it  would  be  difficult  to  found  an  Art  Academy  on  the  scale 
contemplated  by  Foulis  even  now.  But,  besides,  the  country — Scot- 
land at  least — was  not  ripe  for  such  an  institution,  so  that  all  one  can 
say  is  that  Robert  Foulis  was  before  his  time  in  accumulating  works 
of  art,  and  in  disseminating  correct  ideas  about  their  production. 

18.  In  1755  a  silver  medal  was  offered  by  a  Society  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  finest  book  of  not  fewer  than  ten  sheets.  This  medal  was 
won  by  the  brothers  Foulis,  and  the  book  which  was  sent  in  was 
their  edition  of  Callimachus,  in  small  folio.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
books  they  ever  produced.  The  following  year  the  medal  was  again 
conferred  upon  them  for  their  third  edition  of  Horace,  and  for  the 
folio  Iliady  certainly  one  of  the  finest  classics  ever  printed.  The 
greatest  care  possible  at  the  time  was  taken  to  have  the  text  correct, 
the  typography  was  attended  to  with  equal  care,  and  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  the  contractions  which  were  commonly 
used  in  Greek  books.  Uniform  with  the  Iliad^  in  the  next  year^ 
1758,  the  Odyssey  was  published,  and  this  too  was  awarded  a  medaL 
These  books  were  under  the  special  superintendence  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  copies  were  sent  as  presents  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
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persons.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  following,  the  Foulises 
were  actively  engaged  as  printers  and  with  the  Art  Academy.  Some 
very  fine  specimens  of  books  were  produced,  especially  the  editions 
of  some  of  the  English  poets,  such  as  Gray  in  1768,  in  4to,  and 
Milton  in  1770,  in  folio. 

19.  On  September  i8th,  1775,  Andrew  Foulis  died  very  suddenly 
of  apoplexy,  and  his  death  was  a  blow  of  the  severest  kind  to  his 
elder  brother.  He  could  not  at  once  realize  his  loss,  and  he  seems 
to  have  lost  all  heart.  Some  months  later  he  removed  his  art  collec- 
tions to  London,  and  disposed  of  them  by  auction ;  but  they  did  not 
reahze  the  sum  he  anticipated,  and  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
wearied  and  disappointed.  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Glasgow  when  he  too  died  suddenly,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1776. 

20.  The  Foulises  were  not  publishers  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term.  The  great  bulk  of  their  books  consists  of  reprints  of  standard 
authors.  They  were  pre-eminently  publishers  of  classics,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Enghsh,  French  and  Italian.  The  books  were  printed  by  them 
repeatedly,  and  in  various  styles  and  sizes,  but  it  was  seldom  that 
they  produced  an  actually  new  book.  They  aimed,  evidently,  at 
supplying  students  of  all  kinds  with  the  principal  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  their  claims  upon  the  attention  of  their  customers, 
as  upon  the  eagerness  of  later  book  collectors,  were  several.  These 
were  :  the  best  text,  which  they  took  from  MSS.  and  the  best  printed 
editions ;  the  best  editing,  so  as  to  have  the  book  as  correct  as 
possible ;  convenient  size  of  volume ;  cheapness,  so  as  to  make  the 
books  accessible  to  many  readers;  artistic  appearance,  so  as  to 
gratify  the  taste  of  the  reader,  and  attract  him  to  a  perusal  of  the 
volume.  While  the  other  features  of  the  FouHs  books  have  become 
indistinct  with  time,  this  last  still  remains.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the 
mere  books  that  is  their  chief  attraction  now.  This  artistic  quality 
was  gained  sometimes  by  means  of  fine  and  large  paper,  usually  by 
the  actual  typography.  The  Foulis  books  are  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  all  extraneous  ornament.  There  are  no  head  or  tail- 
pieces, no  ornamental  borders,  no  florid,  or,  as  Watson  calls  them, 
blooming  capitals ;  no  decorated  title-pages,  not  even  a  printer's 
device  :  none  of  the  luxurious  attractions  of  the  contemporary  French 
press.  There  is  nothing  but  absolutely  plain  printing,  and  the  effects 
are  produced  by  the  shapes  of  the  letters,  by  the  proportion  of  the 
type  to  the  size  of  the  page,  by  the  width  of  the  lines,  by  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  paper  (for  the  Foulises  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
merit  of  large  and  fine  paper),  and  by  similar  purely  typographical 
details.    There  are  few  printers  who  have  produced  such  a  long 
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series  of  elegant  books,  and  who  have  attained  their  results  by  such 
legitimate  methods. 

21.  The  sizes  mostly  affected  are  small  4to  and  small  8vo,  but 
there  is  a  series  of  EngHsh  poets  in  iSmo,  and  there  are  the  minia- 
ture editions  of  Pindar  and  Anacreon  in  32mo.  In  folio  are  Homer, 
Callimachus,  and  ?^Iilton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  have  become  rare, 
and  are  much  coveted  by  Glasgow  collectors. 

2  2.  As  examples  of  attractive  books  may  be  mentioned  the  4to 
Sophocles  of  1745;  Lucretius,  1749;  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
1755,  ^  translation  of  Hierocles,  1756;  Horace,  1760;  the 
remains  of  Tyrtaeus,  1759,  edited,  it  is  said,  by  Professor  Moor,  and 
inscribed  '*  to  the  Young  Gentlemen ;  lately,  bred  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow ;  at  present,  serving  their  Country,  as  Officers  of  the 
Highland  Battalions  now  in  America."  It  contains  two  engravings 
of  the  head  of  Hercules,  one  of  which,  having  been  inverted  in 
printing,  confers  a  bibliomaniacal  interest  on  the  book  as  well.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  to  form  any  notion  of  the  extent  and  variety 
and  style  of  the  Foulis  press  work  one  must  inspect  a  collection  of  the 
books,  an  opportunity  of  doing  which  can  be  had  both  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  in  the  ^litchell  Library.  There  are  several  Foulis  collectors 
in  Glasgow,  and  one  private  collection  I  know  of  great  extent  and 
beauty. 

23.  As  usually  met  with,  Foulis  books  are  bound  in  substantial 
old  smooth  calf,  which  seems  very  appropriate  to  the  working 
character  of  the  books.  But  they  are  also  to  be  met  with  occasion- 
ally in  paper  covers,  uncut.  The  printers  themselves  seem  to  have 
considered  that  the  most  valuable  state,  for  a  series  of  their  books 
in  this  condition  was  presented  to  their  friend  Dr.  William  Hunter 
in  whose  library  at  the  University  they  still  exist. 

24.  When  it  is  remembered  that  they  printed  from  1741  to  1776, 
the  number  of  books  they  issued  will  not  seem  excessive.  In  Dun- 
can's catalogue  there  are  516  numbered  works  and  editions,  and  the 
most  productive  years  were  1750-53.  I  should  think  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  works  are  to  be  found  in  Glasgow  in  some  library  or 
another.  In  the  new  edition  of  Duncan's  Notices  and Docume?its {i^'^6) 
considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  his  list,  but  even  these,  I 
should  think,  do  not  yet  exhaust  all  the  books  printed  by  the  Foulises. 
The  improvements  in  printing  introduced  by  the  Foulises  did  not  dis- 
appear after  they  had  passed  away.  Their  office  was  continued  by 
the  younger  Andrew  Foulis,  who  carried  on  the  printing  in  the  same 
style,  and  whose  books  are  not  inferior  to  those  produced  by  the 
older  firm.    The  folio  Virgil  is  quite  entitled  to  go  along  with  the 
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older  folio  editions,  and  the  large  paper  8vo  Cicero  De  Officiis  and  the 
8vo  Virgil,  both  printed  in  the  year  1784,  are  very  elegant  books. 
The  success  of  the  Foulises  was  so  great  that  a  number  of  persons 
began  printing  in  Glasgow.  Some  of  these  continued  the  Foulis 
tradition,  and  imitated  them  in  their  type  and  care  to  have  the 
book  correct.  Others  went  back  to  the  coarser,  and,  I  presume, 
cheaper  style  of  the  older  printers,  and  brought  out  books  devoid 
of  merit.  But  among  the  printers  down  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century  there  was  no  one  of  outstanding  abihty  who  stamped  his  own 
individuality  upon  the  books.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  reprinting 
done,  for  the  people  appear  to  have  cared  only  for  a  few  well  known 
authors  whom  they  studied  assiduously,  and  to  have  discouraged  any 
new  authors,  or  novelties.  One  can  surmise  from  this  that  the 
reading  public  were  led  by  authority  largely,  accepted  the  views  of 
distinguished  men  without  criticism,  and  probably  did  not  weary 
themselves  with  the  labour  of  doubting  and  thinking. 

25.  I  may  mention  one  or  two  books  by  some  of  the  later 
printers. 

The  adventures  of  Sig.  Gaudentio  di  Lucca  was  printed  in  inferior 
style  by  James  Knox  in  1 7  6  5 .  In  the  same  year  A  Fair  and  Impartial 
Testimony  about  Secession  in  the  Church  was  printed  for  John  Finlay 
Wright  in  Shuttle  Street.  This  too  was  an  inferior  production  in 
the  earlier  shabby  style.  The  Rev.  David  Dickson's  Truth's  Victory 
over  Error  was  re-issued  by  John  Bryce  in  1772.  This  edition 
contained  a  reprint  of  the  poem  "  True  Christian  Love  "  referred 
to  above  (§  2). 

In  1777  Robt.  Chapman  and  Alexander  Duncan  printed  Gibson's 
History  of  Glasgow.  It  forms  an  octavo  volume,  and  contains  a  plan 
of  the  city,  which  makes  the  book  sought  after. 

The  History  of  Rutherglen  and  East  Kilbride^  by  the  Rev.  David 
Ure,  was  printed  at  Glasgow  in  1793  by  David  Niven.  From  the 
literary  side  this  is  an  admirable  work ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  local  histories  of  its  time,  and  it  is  still  quoted  as  an 
authority  upon  the  antiquities,  geology  and  natural  history  of  the 
district.  But  as  a  book  it  is  quite  as  good ;  it  is  carefully  and  rather 
elegantly  printed,  and  it  contains  maps,  views  and  some  important 
plates  of  fossils. 

Another  history  of  Glasgow  was  written  by  Andrew  Brown.  The 
first  volume  was  printed  at  Glasgow  by  William  Paton  in  1795  ;  the 
second  volume  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1 797.  This  is  not  a  book 
of  any  pretensions  to  beauty  :  the  paper  is  of  different  colours,  and  the 
type  is  common-place. 
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Another  book,  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  JV///.  Thorn,  printed  in  1799 
for  James  Dymock,  bookseller,  High  Street,  was  no  better  than  these. 

The  example,  therefore,  set  by  the  Foulises  was  not  universally 
followed.  Chapman  and  Lang,  however,  endeavoured  to  do  so  to  a 
certain  extent.  In  the  last  year  of  the  century,  in  1800,  they  pro- 
duced an  edition  of  Robt.  Fergusson's  Poetical  JVorks,  under  the 
supervisionof  David  Irving.  This  edition  is  readable,  but  it  is 
hardly  on  the  level  of  their  models. 

26.  With  1801  the  history  of  the  older  printing  may  stop,  but  one 
or  two  books  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  may  be  mentioned. 
In  1 80 1  an  edition  of  Burns'  Toe^ns,  uniform  with  Robt.  Fergusson's, 
was  printed  by  Chapman  and  Lang ;  and  in  the  same  year  another 
inferior  edition  was  printed  by  Thomas  Duncan.  Both  editions, 
Duncan's  in  particular,  are  said  to  be  very  rare.  R.  Chapman  was 
printing  by  himself  shortly  after  this,  and  he  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  printers  in  Glasgow  for  some  years.  His  style  of  printing 
gradually  became  modernised,  the  long  s  was  given  up,  and  the  type 
became  rounder  and  fuller.  Among  the  books  printed  by  him  may 
be  mentioned  Denholm's  History  of  Glasgow,  with  fifteen  engravings, 
1804;  Wallace,  or  the  Vale  of  Ellerslie,  a  poem  by  John  Finlay, 
1806  ;  The  Picture  of  Glasgow ^  1812  ;  third  edition,  181 8,  with  maps 
and  illustrations. 

At  this  time  Andrew  Duncan  was  printer  to  the  University,  but 
his  date  is  beyond  the  limit  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  in  these 
notes. 

2  7.  Since  then,  printing  in  Glasgow  has  progressed,  but  nothing  has 
ever  been  done  to  rival  the  results  attained  by  the  Foulis  press.  The 
works  produced  by  it  are  quite  entitled  to  take  rank  with  the  Aldines, 
Elzevirs,  Bodonis,  Baskervilles,  which  are  all  justly  renowned  for 
the  varied  excellences  they  possess,  but  no  provincial,  and  certainly 
no  metropolitan,  press  in  this  country  has  ever  surpassed  that  of  the 
two  brothers. 

28.  Enough  has  been  said  to  inform  anyone  not  directly  interested 
in  Glasgow  printing  of  its  general  scope  and  features.  But  this  may 
be  a  suitable  occasion  for  putting  a  practical  conclusion  before  those 
who  are  interested  in  it,  and  who  do  not  require  to  be  told  about  its 
history.  The  conclusion  is  this  :  The  time  has  come  for  compiling 
a  catalogue  of  Glasgow  printed  books,  down  to  a  certain  date,  say 
from  1638  to  1776,  or  even  to  1801.  Aberdeen,  through  the  skill 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Edmond,  has  been  put  in  possession  of  a  biblio- 
graphy of  its  early  printed  books,  from  1620  to  1736.  A  beginning 
of  a  catalogue  has  been  made  for  Glasgow  by  the  skeleton  list  of 
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the  Foulis  books,  compiled  by  Duncan.  That,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part.  There  are  all  the  books  of  the  preceding  century,  of 
which  there  must  be  a  very  good  representation  in  Glasgow.  There 
are  few  places,  I  should  suppose,  where  there  are  more  watchful, 
skilful  and  energetic  local  collectors  than  here,  and  if  the  titles  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  in  all  their  gatherings  were  properly  described, 
Glasgow  would  show  a  very  important  catalogue.  More  than  that, 
they  would  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  reading  tastes  of  the  city  and 
country,  and  would  illustrate  the  history  of  the  place  and  the  people, 
for  although  there  are  a  good  many  histories  of  Glasgow  already,  the 
ephemeral  literature  has  not  yet  been  utilized.  No  one  knows  what 
there  is  or  where  to  get  it,  so  that  a  catalogue  of  it  is  the  first 
requisite. 

29.  Such  a  catalogue  could  only  be  compiled  now  on  a  general 
plan,  by  a  division  of  labour,  and  by  the  owners  of  Glasgow  books 
sending  the  descriptions  to  an  editorial  committee,  which  would 
arrange  and  publish  the  titles.  From  what  experience  has  shown 
me  in  quite  other  sections  of  bibliography,  very  unexpected  results 
would  be  obtained.  Many  isolated  tracts  and  books  would  acquire 
importance  and  significance  by  juxtaposition,  and  incidentally  bio- 
graphy and  history  would  receive  fresh  illustration. 

30.  There  are,  let  us  hope,  some  among  Glasgow  collectors  and 
book-lovers  who  are  wilhng  to  initiate  a  scheme  for  a  Glasgow  cata- 
logue, which,  though  primarily  of  local  interest,  is  in  reality  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  literature  and  books  in  the  whole  country,  and  one 
section  of  a  general  catalogue  of  books  printed  in  Britain. 

John  Ferguson. 
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